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capacity and extend its sphere of usefulness by connecting it to
other rivers or the coast by canals.
Where a large river system is wholly contained in the
territory of a single State it can be of great assistance to
internal circulation, but where the navigable course is shared
by two or more States traffic is subject to interference where
there is no system of international control. Such a river will
have little to contribute to external trade unless there is co-
operative action among the riparian Powers to bring about
improvements in navigability and uniformity of navigation
regulations. Furthermore, the traffic on such a river is of in-
terest not only to the States through which it flowrs, so that the
fullest use of its navigational facilities is most likely to be made
when the river is "internationalized", that is, when its control
passes under a Commission set up by all the interested States.
This procedure undoubtedly leads to some abrogation of the
sovereignty of the riparian Powers, but the sacrifice is justified
by the material benefits derived from the increased traffic on
the waterway.
Europe, again because of its political fragmentation, has
several rivers which fall into this category and the Danube was
the first river to be internationalized. After the First World
War, similar arrangements were made for the Rhine and the
Elbe, but the smooth working of these Commissions, which
wrere created to facilitate international circulation, was inter-
rupted by political considerations, Germany being the worst
offender in this regard.
In the future, as in the past, Europe will need the services
of every possible means of continental transport, and inter-
national rivers can play their part. Their great advantage is
their low freight rates; Capot-Rey cites the findings of a French
inland navigation expert on the relative costs of inland transport,
that by water being three times cheaper than that by rail and
five times cheaper than by road.1 Against this advantage must
be put the much lower speeds of inland water transport. On the
other hand, river barges are very appropriate to the carriage of
bulky, non-perishable commodities such as coal, iron ore, oil,
3 Capot-Rey, op. rit.t p. an.